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The  Palace 


Dr.  George  W.  Shannon  Jr.,  former 
(.lirector  of  the  North  Carolina 
Maritime  Museum  in  Beaufort, 
joined  the  Tryon  Palace  Historic  Sites  & 
Gardens  staff  in  October  as  special  projects 
assistant. 

Shannon  has  a  doctorate  in  anthropology/ 
archaeoio,gy  from  Michigan  State  University 
and  has  attended  universities  in  Florida  and 
Alaska.  At  Tryon  Palace,  he  is  working  with 
archaeologist  Patricia  Samford  to  develop  an 
archaeology  collection  policy  and  is 
performing  historical  research. 

Shannon  lives  in  Beaufort  with  his  wife, 
Faye,  and  their  two  sons,  George  and  Hunter. 

♦ 

Penny  Barnhill  of  Tarbort),  Sissy  Chesnutt 
of  New  Bern,  and  Theresa  Morris  of 
Greenville  are  the  newest  members  of  the 
Tryon  Palace  Commission. 

The  new  members  were  appointed  to  three- 
year  terms  on  the  commission  by  Gov.  Easley. 
All  three  began  serving  at  the  Tryon  Palace 
Commission's  semiannual  meeting  in 
October. 


Dr.  George  W.  Shannon  Jr. 

♦ 
Other  recent  aelditions  to  the  Tryon  Palace 
family  include  new  gardener  Jon  Thtirne  and 
general  utility  wt)rker  Clayton  Sawn,  both  t)i 
whom  joined  the  staff  in  Octtiber.  ♦ 


History  Lesson 


Pupils  from  Belville  Elementary  School  in  Leland,  N.C.,  learn  the  fine  points  of  Civil 
War  military  technique  as  they  visit  the  Union  encampment  on  the  grounds  of 
Tryon  Palace  Historic  Sites  &  Gardens  during  December.  The  Belville  pupils  were 
among  the  thou  ands  of  schoolchildren  from  across  the  state  ivho  visited  North 
Carolina's  first  capital  during  Tryon  Palace's  Holiday  Celebration  in  December. 
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Elementary  school  pupils  get  to 

play  archaeologist  for  a  day  as  part  of 

Tryon  Palace's  Dig  It!  program. 

Story  on  Page  4. 
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Expandingthe  Realm 

TRYON  PALACE'S  LONGTIME  ADMINISTRATOR  TAKES  HER  ACT  ON  THE  ROAD 


By  Carl  Herko 

When  you've  been  busy  running 
a  palace  every  day  tor  1 8  years, 
eventually  a  perplexing  career 
c]uestion  arises:  What  do  you  do  to  top 
what  you're  already  doing? 

Kay  P.  Williams,  whose  tenure  as 
administrator  ot  Tryon  Palace  Historic 
Sites  (Sl  Gardens  stretches  back  to  1 983, 
finally  got  an  answer  to  the  question  last 
Oct.  1 .  That's  the  day  Williams  took  on 
additional  duties  as  the  first  ciirector  of 
the  state  government's  new  Division  ot 
State  Historic  Sites. 

As  if  the  challenge  of  keeping  things 
running  smoothly  on  the  Tryon  Palace 
complex's  22-acre  campus  somehow  weren't 
challenging  enough,  overnight  Williams 
tciund  herselt  responsible  tor  overseeing  27 
historic  attractions  operated  by  the  North 
Carolina  Department  of  Cultural 
Resources  in  23  counties  spanning  the 
length  and  breadth  ot  the  state. 

'T'\'e  got  a  sideline  job  now,"  is  how 
Williams  puts  it.  "It's  a  busy  sideline." 

The  new  division  came  about  as  a  result 
of  an  eftort  by  Cultural  Resources 
Secretary  Lisbeth  C.  Evans  to  streamline 
the  department  so  it  could  focus  on  its 
primary  areas  of  responsibility  —  art, 
history,  and  libraries,  Williams  explains. 
The  Division  of  State  Historic  Sites  is  one 
of  three  new  branches  that  tall  under  the 
Office  of  Archives  &  History. 

Included  in  Williams'  new  porttolio  is 
responsibility  for  such  diverse  historic 
attractions  as  the  Roanoke  Island  Festival 
Park  in  Manteo,  the  Battleship  North 
Carolina  in  Wilmington,  and  the 
Thomas  Wolte  Ht)use  in  Asheville. 
Needless  to  say,  the  promotion  has  meant 
big  changes  in  how  Williams  spends  her 
workdays.  For(.)ne  thing,  the  New  Bern 
native  gets  to  spend  a  lot  less  time  in  her 
hometown  these  days. 

'T  have  to  admit  that  part  ot  my  car  is 
kind  ot  like  my  office  now,  which  is  not 


"Where  I  need  to  he  is ...  all  over  the  state," 
says  Kay  P.  WilUartis. 

good  news,"  she  says.  "I  have  a  section  tor 
files  and  other  things  I  need.  And  I 
haven't  quite  figured  out  what  my  office 
arrangement  for  the  future  is  going  to  be. 
Where  I  need  to  be  is  actually  all  over  the 
state;  I  don't  need  to  be  in  an  office." 


What  makes  it  possible  e\'en  to 
attempt  to  take  on  such  tar- 
t  lung  additional 
responsibilities,  Williams  says,  is  the  tact 
that  the  old  home  office  —  Tryon  Palace 
Historic  Sites  &  Gardens  —  is  in  such 
good  hands  while  she's  on  the  road. 
"Philippe  Latargue  (Tryon  Palace's 
deputy  director)  has  come  a  long  way,  and 
he's  accepted  a  lot  more  responsibility; 
he's  running  much  of  the  day-to-day 
operation,"  Williams  explains.  "And 
Nancy  Mansfield  (the  development 


officer)  has  such  a  handle  on  where  we're 
trying  to  go  with  t)ur  fund  raising.  So  I 
try  to  spend  my  time  on  things  where  the 
leaders  ot  those  activities  let  me  know  I'm 
needed  to  do  something  special." 

As  for  her  new  broader  perspective, 
one  thing  it  has  permitted  Williams  to  do 
is  contemplate  some  larger  cjuestions 
al^out  the  role  the  state's  historic  sites  play 
in  the  lives  of  North  Carolinians.  For 
example,  might  not  such  a  large  network 
lit  government-run  historic  attractions  be 
a  luxury  gi\'en  the  current  economic 
climate  in  the  state."" 

"I  don't  think  they're  a  luxury  at  all," 
Williams  says.  "They're  as  much  ot  a 
luxury  as  one's  memory  might  be  a 
luxury.  I  think  the  sites  say  a  lot  about 
what  values  the  people  ot  North  Carolina 
have  had  through  the  years,  what's  been 
important.  They  say  a  lot  about  decision 
making  in  the  state  through  the  years  and 
why  we  have  certain  institutions  at  this 
time  in  our  lite  as  a  state,  certain 
characteristics,  and  certain  values.  And 
they  really  help  North  Carolinians 
understand  that  sense  ot  place  and  sense 
oi  heritage,  which  has  been  in  some  ways 
more  important  in  this  state  than  in  many 
states  around  the  country. 

"If  you  were  to  methodically  go  to  all 
the  sites  across  the  state,  at  the  end  of  that 
process  you  would  have  a  very,  very  gooci 
imderstanding  of  North  Carolina." 

Certainly,  though,  Williams  must  have 
a  favorite  among  them,  mustn't  she.' 

It  she  does,  alas,  she's  not  letting  on. 

"I  think  my  favorite  is  whichever  one 
I'm  \'isiting  today,"  she  says,  ever  so 
diplomatically.  "I  really  sort  of  get  into  it 
when  I'm  at  a  site  and  I  fall  in  love  with  it, 
and  I  really  start  seeing  all  the  stories  that 
could  be  told  and  all  the  possibilities.  I 
think  we've  gt)t  just  a  tremendous 
resource  of  sites  across  the  state,  and 
we've  only  barely  touched  all  the  potential 
that's  there.  That's  exciting."  ♦ 
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The  Great  Tryon  Palace  Treasure  Hunt 

FOR  NEARLY  50  YFARS,  WE'VE  RELIED  ON  ARCHAEOLOGY  TO  TEACH  US  ABOUT  OUR  PAST 
AND  WE'RE  NOT  THROUGH  DIGGING  YET 


B^-  Patricia  Samford 

Archaef;>!Ogy  at  Tryon  Palace 
H;:  rone  Sites  &  Gardens  may  not 
oe  exactly  like  an  Indiana  Jones 
movie  —  and  thank  goodness,  since  20-odd 
years  of  digging  have  taken  their  toll  on  my 
knees!  Some  days  I  find  it  difficult  even  to 
climb  out  of  deep  excavation  units,  much 
less  wield  a  whip,  fight  off  archaeological 
bandits,  and  retrieve  long-lost  treasures. 
Well,  that  part  about  finding  treasures 
isn't  entirely  accurate.  I'm  always  up  for 
finding  buried  pieces  of  the  past,  although 
most  of  the  things  archaeologists  uncover 
don't  look  like  treasures  to  anyone  else.  We 
get  our  share  of  broken  plates,  cups,  and 
bottles,  cow  bones  from  long-forgotten 
meals,  and  iron  nails  so  heavily  corroded 
you  almost  need  x-ray  vision  to  identify 


Throughout  full  2001,  volunteers  dug  outside 
the  William  Hollister  House  in  search  of 
information  about  its  history. 


them.  These  fragnienteci  bits  and  pieces  of 
what  looks  like  trash  to  most  people 
constitute  a  treasure  trtwe  of  information 
for  archaeologists.  At  Tryon  Palace  Historic 
Sites  &  Gardens,  they're  what  enable  us  to 
reconstruct  New  Bern's  past. 

When  visitors  tour  Tryon  Palace's 
buildings,  marvel  at  the  antique 
furnishings,  and  learn  about  1 8th-  and 
1 9th-century  life  from  our  guides, 
craftspeople,  and  character  interpreters, 
they  are  actually  seeing  just  the  tip  of  an 
iceberg.  The  large  and  generally  invisible 
base  of  that  iceberg  is  the  historical, 
architectural,  and  decorative  arts 
knowledge  and  scholarship  that  went  into 
creating  those  perioci  settings  and 
interpretations.  Archaeology,  the  study  of 
the  past  through  objects  and  other 
patterned  remains  that  people  leave 
behind  where  they  once  lived  and  worked, 
is  a  vital  part  of  that  base  of  knowledge. 

Tryon  Palace  hired  me  as  its  first  full- 
time  archaeologist  in  May  of  1 999.  Three 
days  later  I  found  myself  codirecting  a 
search  for  the  1 8th-century  Palace  gardens, 
with  20  novice  East  Carolina  University 
students  as  a  field  crew.  But  I  was  not  the 
first  person  to  sink  a  trowel  into  Tryon 
Palace's  fertile  ground.  The  Palace's 
archaeological  journey  started  almost  50 
years  ago,  during  the  initial  reconstruction. 
Even  then,  archaeological  exploration  was 
an  important  part  of  the  Tryon  Palace 
Commission's  vision  for  reconstructing 
the  Palace  and  its  grounds.  In  the  early 
stages  of  restoration,  archaeological 
excavation  was  used  to  locate  the 
underground  foundations  of  the  Palace 
and  its  outbuildings.  Motley  Jeffers 
Williams,  former  Harvard  professor  of 
landscape  architecture,  was  hired  to 
conduct  these  excavations,  which  occurred 
between  1952  and  1955. 

Unlike  archaeology  today,  which 
employs  large-scale  excavatit)n  using  soil 


color  and  texture  changes  to  guicie  the 
digging  and  recording  of  finds,  field 
methods  in  the  1 950s  were  more 
minimalist.  Digging  a  series  of  narrow, 
evenly  spaceci  trenches  allowed 
archaeologists  to  locate  demolished 
buildings  quickly  and  efficiently.  When  a 
trench  intercepted  a  masonry  fotmdation, 
the  workers  would  completely  uncover  the 
brick,  removing  all  soil  in  the  building 
interior  to  look  for  evidence  of  partition 
walls,  hearth  locations,  and  artifacts  useful 
in  reconstructing  the  building.  During 
excavation,  Williams  and  his  crew  located 
the  underground  remains  of  the  Palace,  its 
kitchen,  colonnades,  privies,  an  extensive 
underground  drainage  system,  and  a  well. 
Unfortunately,  this  trenching  technique 
showed  little  regard  for  recovering  crucial 
information  on  dating  the  construction 
and  destruction  dates  of  buildings,  for 
analyzing  how  these  buildings  might  have 
been  used  or  how  they  changed  over  time. 


Archaeological  research  was  also 
viewed  as  an  important  tool  for 
discovering  traces  of  former 
gardens  and  understanding  historic 
landscapes.  Williams'  previous  success  at 
finding  archaeological  traces  of  gardens  at 
Mount  Vernon  and  Stratford  Hall  made  it 
a  reast^nable  expectation  that  he  could  find 
the  Palace  gardens.  Using  the  same 
trenching  techniques  that  had  proved 
successful  at  locating  the  Palace,  Williams 
anci  his  crew  set  out  to  uncover  evidence  of 
planting  beds,  walkways,  fence  lines  and 
other  landscape  features. 

Unlike  the  Palace  foundations,  however, 
the  landscape  remains  eluded  the  1 950s 
archaeologists.  The  problem  lay  in  the 
nature  of  the  archaeological  evidence. 
Walkways  would  have  been  composed  of 
sand,  marl,  brick,  crushed  shell,  or  some 
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other  durable  material.  The  former 
locations  of  planting  beds  would  have 
been  apparent  as  rectangular  or  regularly 
shaped  soil  stains  tilled  with  moist, 
organic  loam.  While  trenching  was  a  great 
method  tor  locating  masonry  toundaticms, 
it  proved  unsuccessful  in  locating  the  more 
ephemeral  soil  traces  that  denoted  garden 
features. 


Fast  forward  more  than  40  years,  and 
the  Palace  gardens  are  back  in  the 
spotlight   Improvements  over  the 
past  several  decades  in  excavation 
techniques  and  methods  of  identifying 
archaeological  plant  remains  have  made 
searching  tor  formal  gardens  at  the  Palace  a 
feasible  endeavor.  Eighteenth-century 
maps  suggest  that  the  formal  gardens  were 
located  either  on  the  north  t)r  the  south 
lawns  of  the  Palace.  The  1 999  archaeological 
excavation,  organized  by  Dr.  Charles  Ewen 
of  East  Carolina  University,  determined 
that  the  tormal  gardens  were  not  located 
on  the  north  lawn  ot  the  Palace,  however. 
The  next  reasonable  place  to  search  will  be 
the  south  lawn.  This  project  is  a  little  more 
daunting  to  contemplate,  because 
reconstruction  documents  indicate  that 
between  two  and  ten  feet  tit  modern  till 
dirt  placed  on  the  south  lawn  in  the  late 
1 950s  covers  any  1 8th-century  garden 
traces  that  remain.  (Before  I  can  dig  there, 
I  guess  I  will  need  to  be  trained  in  the  fine 
artof  backhoe  operation.) 

The  gardens  are  far  from  the  only  area 
of  archaeological  interest  at  Tryon  Palace 
Historic  Sites  &  Gardens,  though. 
Archaeological  investigations  conducted 
prior  to  restoration  at  the  Robert  Hay 
House  were  crucial  in  the  reconstruction 
and  furnishing  of  that  building.  And  last 
fall,  a  dig  at  the  William  Hollister  House 
sought  to  answer  questions  regarding  its 
initial  construction.  Although  the  soil  is 
barely  off  the  artifacts  yet,  preliminary 
analysis  suggests  that  the  brick  wall 
surrounding  the  north  and  west  sides  of 


the  property  was  built  during  the  initial 
construction  of  the  house.  The  beautiful 
herringbone  patterned  brick  landing 
currently  visible  off  the  back  porch  once 
continued  west  toward  George  Street  as  a 
walkway.  Our  testing  showed  this 
walkway  had  been  covered  with  soil  in  the 
late  1 9th  century,  when  the  kitchen  wing 
was  added  to  the  structure. 

Additionally,  the  Hollister  excavation 
was  a  pilot  project  for  instituting  an 
archaeological  \'olunteer  program  at  Tryon 
Palace  Historic  Sites  &  Gardens.  A  small 
and  dedicated  \'olunteer  crew  worked 
through  some  beautiful  autumn  days, 
never  once  complaining  about  troweling 
through  soils  made  cementlike  by  the 
lengthy  summer  drought  or  about  filling 
out  the  unending  paperwork  so  necessary 
when  you  ciig  a  site.  I'm  looking  forward  to 
continuing  this  program  in  the  spring 
with  more  work  at  the  Hollister  House. 

Archaeology  is  not  just  digging,  however. 
Ant)ther  important  comptinent  is  public 
education  about  the  importance  of 
archaeological  resources.  Tryon  Palace's 
Dig  Itl  program,  tor  kids  ages  9  to  1 2, 
teaches  students  how  archaeokigists  wt)rk 
and  allows  the  children  to  use  critical 
thinking  skills  in  excavating,  recording, 
and  interpreting  a  simulated  site.  Students 
leave  the  program  not  only  with  a  greater 
understanding  ot  how  archaeok)gists  learn 
about  the  past,  but  with  several  potinds  ot 
dirt  on  their  clothes  and  shoes! 

For  adults  and  older  students,  a  cleaner 
option  involves  "excavating"  a  site  created 
with  floor  tiles.  Participants  combine  data 
from  the  excavation  with  historical 
"documents"  to  draw  conclusions  about 
the  site  and  its  inhabitants. 


What's  next  tor  archaeology  at 
Tryon  Palace?  We'll  soon 
turn  our  attention  back  to  the 
gardens.  The  large  trees  in  the  entrance 
allee  leading  to  the  Palace  are  nearing  the 
end  of  their  lite  cycle,  and  the  need  to 


WW 


Former  Hanurd  professor  Morley  Jeffers  Williams 
led  Tryon  Palace's  first  archaeological  excavations 
in  the  1950s. 

replace  them  in  the  years  ahead  has  raised 
the  issue  oi  what  the  allee  originally  looked 
like  in  the  1 8th  century.  What  trees  were 
used,  and  where  exactly  were  they  located.' 
Were  they  planted  in  a  straight  line  as 
shown  in  1 8th-century  maps,  or  with  a 
curve  atone  end  that  reflected  the  outline 
of  the  Palace  ct~)lonnade.'  Our  next  project, 
planned  for  early  2002,  will  attempt  to 
locate  patterned  soil  stains  denoting  where 
the  allee  trees  stood,  what  their  spacing 
would  have  been,  and,  it  all  goes  well, 
perhaps  we  can  even  determine  what  type 
of  tree  Gov.  William  Tryt)n  planted  in  his 
allee.  Stay  tuned  for  updates  from  the 
field.  ♦ 

PATRICIA  SAMFORD,  Ph.D.,  heads  the 
Museum  Services  Branch  at  Tryon  Palace 
Historic  Sites  &  Gardens. 
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7  Lecture: 

Life  in  North  Carolina 

with  Jim  Crow 

Thursday,  7  p.m.  Visitor  Center 

Auditorium.  Free. 

Executive  Director  Ben  \\  atford  and 

Program  Manager  ( ).J.  j(_)linson  of  the 

James  City  Historical  Society  discuss  life 

under  Jim  Crow  ism.  The  lecture  is  part  of 

an  ongoing  series  sponsored  jointly  by  the 

James  City  Historical  Society  and  Tryon 

Palace  Historic  Sites  &  Gardens. 

O  Movie: 
Elizabeth 

Tuesday,  7  p.m.,  Visitor  Center 
Auditorium.  Free.  Sponsored  by  the 
Tryon  Palace  Council  of  Friends. 
A  historical  biography  depicting  the  rise 
to  power  of  Elizabeth  1  and  the  sacrifices 
she  made  during  her  reign.  Starring  Cate 
Blanchett,  with  Geoffrey  Rush,  Joseph 
Fiennes,  Richard  Attenborough,  and 
John  Gielgud. 

y  Winter  Wednesdays: 
Begi  nn  i  ng  Weavi  ng 
Wednesday,!  p.m.  Meet  in  the  Visitor 
Center.  $7;  Tryon  Palace  ticketholders 
and  members  of  the  Tryon  Palace 
Council  of  Friends  pay  only  the  $3 
materials  fee.  Class  size  is  limited;  call 
(252)  51 4-4935  to  register. 
Tryon  Palace  crafts  people  lead  a  two-hour 
class  in  the  basics  of  hand  weaving  and 
how  to  operate  a  loom.  This  is  the  first  in  a 
weekly  series  of  hands-on  workshops,  each 
with  a  different  theme,  that  runs  until 
March  27. 

Iz  Garden  Lecture: 

Plants  in  Myth  and  Literature 

Saturday,  1 0  a.m.  Tryon  Palace 
Auditorium.  $4;  free  for  Tryon  Palace 
ticketholders  and  members  of  the 
Tryon  Palace  Council  of  Friends. 
Guest  lecturer  Bobby  Ward,  author  of 


A  Contemplation  Upon  Flowers:  Garden 
Plants  in  Myth  and  Literature, will  explore 
how  plants  have  touched  our  lives  through 
the  words  of  poets,  authors,  and  storytellers 
from  ancient  Greece  to  the  20th  century. 


Id  Winter  Wednesdays: 
Beginning  Spinning 
Wednesday,  1  p.m.  Meet  in  the  Visitor 
Center.  $7;  Tryon  Palace  ticketholders 
and  members  of  the  Tryon  Palace 
Council  of  Friends  pay  only  the  $3 
materials  fee.  Class  size  is  limited;  call 
(252)  514-4935  to  register. 
Tryon  Palace  craftspeople  lead  a  two-hour 
class  that  will  offer  lessons  in  how  to  spin 
using  a  treadle  wheel  and  a  drop  spindle. 

ZU  WalkingTour: 

African  American  Historic 
Downtown  WalkingTour 
Sunday,  2  p.m.  Meet  in  the  Visitor 
Center.  $4;  free  for  Tryon  Palace 
ticketholders  and  members  of  the 
Tryon  Palace  Council  of  Friends. 
Holly  Fisher,  coordi  nator  of  the  African 
American  Research  Project  at  Tryon  Palace 
Historic  Sites  &  Gardens,  leads  a  tour 
through  downtown  New  Bern  that 
recounts  the  lives  of  free  African 
Americans  of  New  Bern  from  the  latter 
18th  and  19th  centuries. 


zJ  Winter  Wednesdays: 
Hearth  Cooking 

Wednesday,  1  p.m.  Meet  in  the  Visitor 
Center.  $7;  Tryon  Palace  ticketholders 
and  members  of  the  Tryon  Palace 
Council  of  Friends  pay  only  the  $3 
materials  fee.  Class  size  is  limited;  call 
(252)  51 4-4935  to  register. 
Explore  historical  recipes  and  hearth- 
cooking  techniques  in  a  two-hour  class  led 
by  the  cooks  of  Tryon  Palace's  kitchen. 

24  Exhibition: 
fo    Rites  of  Passage  —  From 
„  „  Africans  to  African  Americans 
ZO  Weekdays,  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  Craven 
Arts  Council  &  Gallery,  31 7  Middle  St., 
New  Bern. 

Tryon  Palace  Historic  Sites  &  Gardens  and 
the  Craven  Arts  Council  showcase  a 
privately  held  collection  of  African  tribal 
artifacts  used  in  the  ritual  practices  of  West 
African  cultural  groups.  The  objects  were 
collected  over  a  30-year  period  by  New 
Bernian  Steve  Wilson. 

24  Opening  Reception: 
Rites  of  Passage 

Thursday,  6:30  p.m.  Craven  Arts  Council 
&  Gallery,  317  Middle  SL,  New  Bern.  Free. 
Tryon  Palace  Historic  Sites  &  Gardens 
unveils  the  special  exhibition  of  historical 
African  tribal  artifacts  from  the  collection 
of  New  Bern's  Steve  Wilson. 

30  Winter  Wednesdays: 
Historical  Doll  Making 
Wednesday,  1  p.m.  Meet  in  the  Visitor 
Center.  $7;  Tryon  Palace  ticketholders 
and  members  of  the  Tryon  Palace 
Council  of  Friends  pay  only  the  $3 
materials  fee.  Class  size  is  limited;  call 
(252)  514-4935  to  register. 
Our  ongoing  series  of  workshops  on 
historical  crafts  continues  with  a  two-hour 
class  that  offers  detailed  instructions  in 
how  to  make  heirloom  dolls. 
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b  Movie: 

Dangerous  Liaisons 
Tuesday,  7  p.m.  Visitor  Center 
Auditorium.  Free.  Sponsored  by  the 
Tryon  Palace  Council  of  Friends. 
Follow  members  of  18th-century  nobility 
as  they  manipulate  the  lives  and  loves  of 
those  around  them  through  a  variety  of 
mean-spirited  tactics.  Glenn  Close,  John 
Malkovich,  and  Michele  Pfeiffer  star  in  a 
film  nominated  for  seven  Academy 
Awards. 

6  Winter  Wednesdays: 
African  American  Quilts 
Wednesday,  1  p.m.  Meet  in  the  Visitor 
Center.  $7;  Tryon  Palace  ticketholders 
and  members  of  the  Tryon  Palace 
Council  of  Friends  pay  only  the  $3 
materials  fee.  Class  size  is  limited;  call 
(252)  51 4-4935  to  register. 
The  series  of  weekly  hands-on  crafts 
workshops  continues  during  Black  History 
Month  with  four  programs  on  African 
American  topics.  First  up:  African 
American  quilting  patterns. 


Garden  Lecture: 
Unlockingthe  Secrets  of 
Perennial  Maintenance  — 
Answering  the  Whens,  Whats, 
and  Hows 

Saturday,  1 0  a.m.  Tryon  Palace 
Auditorium.  $4;  free  for  Tryon  Palace 
ticketholders  and  members  of  the 
Tryon  Palace  Council  of  Friends 
Jenny  Jenkins,  head  gardener  at 
Elizabethan  Gardens  in  Manteo,  will  offer 
advice  on  maintaining  perennials 
throughout  the  year,  including  a  yearlong 


timeline  detailing  when  to  divide  and 
transplant  plants  and  when  to  look  for 
certain  pests. 

IJ  Winter  Wednesdays: 

African  American  Foodways 

Wednesday,  1  p.m.  Meet  in  the  Visitor 
Center.  $7;  Tryon  Palace  ticketholders 
and  members  of  the  Tryon  Palace 
Council  of  Friends  pay  only  the  $3 
materials  fee.  Class  size  is  limited;  call 
(252)  51 4-4935  to  register. 
African  American  cooking  is  the  topic  this 
week  as  our  weekly  crafts  workshops 
observe  Black  History  Month. 

20  Winter  Wednesdays: 

African  American  Doll  Making 
Wednesday,  1  p.m.  Meet  in  the  Visitor 
Center.  $7;  Tryon  Palace  ticketholders 
and  members  of  the  Tryon  Palace 
Council  of  Friends  pay  only  the  $3 
materials  fee.  Class  size  is  limited;  call 
(252)  51 4-4935  to  register. 
Tryon  Palace  craftspeople  lead  a  two-hour 
class  that  focuses  on  everything  you  need 
to  know  to  make  African  American  dolls. 

Zj  Saturday  Sampler: 

"With  Much  Toil  and  Industry" 
—  Amelia  Green  and  Her 
Quest  to  Be  Free 
Saturday,  10  a.m.  Visitor  Center 
Auditorium.  $4;  free  for  Tryon  Palace 
ticketholders  and  members  of  the 
Tryon  Palace  Council  of  Friends. 
Archaeologist  Patricia  Samford  will 
present  new  research  on  Amelia  Green,  an 
early  19th-century  African  American 
woman  who  succeeded  in  purchasing 
many  of  her  own  children  and 
grandchildren  out  of  slavery. 

24  Walking  Tour: 

African  American  Historic 
Downtown  Walking  Tour 
Sunday,  2  p.m.  Meet  in  the  Visitor 


Center.  $4;  free  for  Tryon  Palace 
ticketholders  and  members  of  the 
Tryon  Palace  Council  of  Friends. 
Learn  about  the  lives  of  free  African 
Americans  in  New  Bern  from  the  late  18th 
and  19th  centuries.  Holly  Fisher, 
coordinator  for  the  African  American 
Research  Project,  will  conduct  the  tour. 

27  Winter  Wednesdays: 

The  History  of  African  American 
Fiber  Processing — Spinning 
and  Weaving  Cotton 
Wednesday,  1  p.m.  Meet  in  the  Visitor 
Center.  $7;  Tryon  Palace  ticketholders 
and  members  of  the  Tryon  Palace 
Council  of  Friends  pay  only  the  $3 
materials  fee.  Class  size  is  limited;  call 
(252)  51 4-4935  to  register. 
The  weekly  craft  series  concludes  its 
observance  of  Black  History  Month  with  a 
two-hour  workshop  on  African  American 
fiber  patterns. 
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5  Movie: 
Anna  Karenina 
Tuesday,  7  p.m.  Visitor  Center 
Auditorium.  Free.  Sponsored  by  the 
Tryon  Palace  Council  of  Friends. 
Based  on  Leo  Tolstoy's  1870  novel  about  a 
woman  of  wealth  ?.Mi\  privilege  whose  love 
for  a  soldier  causes  scandal  and  tragedy. 

6  Winter  Wednesdays: 
Weaving  Techniques 
for  Irish  Linen 

Wednesday,  1  p.m.  Meet  in  the  Visitor 
Center.  $7;  Tryon  Palace  ticketholders  -i  y 
and  members  of  the  Tryon  Palace 
Council  of  Friends  pay  only  the  $3 
materials  fee.  Class  size  is  limited;  call 
(252)  51 4-4935  to  register. 
The  ongoing  weekly  series  of  crafts 
workshops  continues  in  March  with  a 
celebration  of  all  things  Irish.  This  week's 
class  offers  tips  on  weaving  Irish  linen. 


7  Concert: 

Ceol  na  Eireann  —  1 8th- 
Century  Music  of  Ireland 
Thursday,  7  p.m.  Visitor  Center 
Auditorium.  $4;  free  for  general- 
admission  ticketholders  and  members 
of  the  Tryon  Palace  Council  of  Friends. 
An  evening  of  18th<entury  Irish 
instrumental  music,  performed  on  the 
violin  by  Simon  Spalding,  living  history 
prt)grams  manager.  Includes  harp 
compositions,  dance  tunes,  and  slow  airs. 

y  Garden  Lecture: 

Insects  and  Gardens  —  In 
Pursuit  of  Garden  Ecology 
Saturday,  10a.m.  Tryon  Palace 
Auditorium.  $4;  free  for  the  Tryon 
Palace  ticketholders  and  members  of 
the  Tryon  Palace  Council  of  Friends. 
Professional  entomologist  and  author  Eric 
Grissell  will  discuss  the  various  insects  the 
gardener  is  likely  to  encounter  and  will 
explain  the  vital  role  they  play  in  every 
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20 


garden  ecosystem. 

Winter  Wednesdays: 
Irish  Foodways 
Wednesday,  1  p.m.  Meet  in  the 
Visitor  Center.  $7;  Tryon  Palace 
ticketholders  and  members  of  the 
Tryon  Palace  Council  of  Friends  pay 
only  the  $3  materials  fee.  Class  size  is 
limited;  call  (252)  51 4-4935  to  register. 
Irish  month  continues  as  the  weekly  crafts 
workshop  includes  a  two-hour  class  on 
Irish  cooking  techniques  and  recipes. 

Walking  Tour: 
African  American  Historic 
Downtown  Walking  Tour 
Sunday,  2  p.m.  Meet  in  the  Visitor 
Center.  $4;  free  for  Tryon  Palace 
ticketholders  and  members  of  the 
Tryon  Palace  Council  of  Friends. 
Learn  about  the  lives  of  free  African 
Americans  in  New  Bern  during  the  late 
1 8th  and  1 9th  centuries. 

34"'  Annual  Tryon  Palace 
Decorative  Arts  Symposium 

Our  annual  symposium  casts  a  spotlight 
on  the  development  of  private  rooms  in 
the  American  home.  Lectures  by  pre- 
eminent experts,  receptions,  concerts,  and 
tt)urs  are  all  part  of  the  three-day  event. 
The  Tryon  Palace  Decorative  Arts 
Symposium  is  planned  in  cooperation 
with  East  Carolina  University's  Division 
of  Continuing  Studies.  For  details,  call 
(252)  328-6143  or  (800)  767-91 1 1. 

Winter  Wednesdays: 
Irish  Quilts  and  Linens 

Wednesday,  1  p.m.  Meet  in  the  Visitor 
Center.  $7;  Tryon  Palace  ticketholders 
and  members  of  the  Tryon  Palace 
Council  of  Friends  pay  only  the  $3 
materials  fee.  Class  size  is  limited;  call 
(252)  51 4-4935  to  register. 
Our  three-week  celebration  of  Irish  topics 


concludes  as  Tryon  Palace  craftspeople 
lead  a  two-hour  class  in  making  Irish  quilts 
and  linens. 

zO  Dance  Class: 

Invitation  to  the  Dance 
Wednesday,  7:30  p.m.  In  the  Hollister 
House.  Free.  (Every  Wednesday 
evening  through  August  1 ). 
Learn  the  country  dances  of  Colonial 
America  with  Simon  Spalding,  living 
history  programs  manager,  at  this  weekly 
1 8th-century  dance  workshop.  Newcomers 
are  welcome  to  join  in  any  Wednesday.  No 
prior  dance  experience  is  required,  and 
children  8  years  and  older  are  welcome 
with  an  accompanying  adult.  Bring 
comfortable,  low-heel  walking  shoes. 

21  Lecture: 

African  American  Men  and 

Race  Building 

Thursday,  7  p.m.  Visitor  Center 

Auditorium.  Free. 

The  ongoing  lecture  series  is  sponsored 

jointly  by  the  James  City  Historical  Society 

and  Tryon  Palace  Historic  Sites  & 

Gardens. 

27  Winter  Wednesdays: 
Historical  Doll  Making 

Wednesday,  1  p.m.  Meet  in  the  Visitor 
Center.  $7;  Tryon  Palace  ticketholders 
and  members  of  the  Tryon  Palace 
Council  of  Friends  pay  only  the  $3 
materials  fee.  Class  size  is  limited;  call 
(252)  51 4-4935  to  register. 
Our  winterlong  series  of  weekly  crafts 
classes  concludes  with  a  two-hour  session 
on  how  to  make  heirloom  dolls. 

27  Dance  Class: 

Invitation  to  the  Dance 

Wednesday,  7:30  p.m.  In  the  FHollister 
FHouse.  Free.  (Every  Wednesday 
evening  through  August  1 ). 
See  the  March  20  listing  for  details. 
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The  Tryon  Palace  Council  of  Friends 
welcomes  the  following  new  members  who 
have  joined  since  August  1, 2001: 

Supporter 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  D.  Bryan,  New  Bern 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jay  Figueroa,  New  Bern 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  J.  Gerolstein,  Oriental 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Jochen,  Morehead  City 
Mrs.  Christopher  A.  Samson,  Greensboro 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Terry  Startsman,  New  Bern 
Alan  C.  Whitmore,  New  Bern 

Family/Grandparents 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bob  Prick,  New  Bern 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  C.  Lorentzen,  New  Bern 

Teresa  Morris,  Greenville 

Associate 

Britt  S.  Bendy,  New  Bern 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  Bennetts,  New  Bern 

Brenda  H.  Birdsey,  Beaufort 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  V.  Black,  Greenville 

Marie  Bobbett,  New  Bern 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mike  Bradley,  New  Bern 


Fran  Campbell,  New  Bern 

Joan  W  Clark,  New  Bern 

The  Rev.  James  H.  Coile,  New  Bern 

Camala  C.  Cunningham,  Jacksonville 

Linda  B.  Donahue,  New  Bern 

K;ithleen  Fleming,  Trent  Woods 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  E.  Halyak,  New  Bern 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Hammond,  New  Bern 

Gloria  Havens,  New  Bern 

Wilson  Hayman,  Raleigh 

Tim  Heitsch,  Elizabeth  City 

Sonia  Heitsch,  Elizabeth  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Al  Hesketh,  New  Bern 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Hoey,  New  Bern 

Harriet  Htxise,  New  Bern 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Jackson,  New  Bern 

Ann  Kopec,  New  Bern 

Gleni.la  Kornegay,  Vanceboro 

Charles  L  Kuykendall,  Flat  Rock 

Margaret  J.  Lamb,  New  Bern 

Carol  Larimer,  New  Bern 

Brenda  McGee,  New  Bern 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laurence  McNellis,  New  Bern 


Martin  Miller,  New  Orleans,  LA 

Marie  Ostheimer,  New  Bern 

Betty  Patterson,  New  Bern 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  R  Peterson,  New  Bern 

Robert  Pettigrew,  New  Bern 

Irene  J.  Phillips,  New  Bern 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Row,  New  Bern 

Laura  Smith,  New  Bern 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Sorady,  Bayboro 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  H.  Stenger,  New  Bern 

Greta  C.  Tiylor,  Greenville 

Ann  N.  Taylor,  Greenville 

Randell  Trueblood,  Greenville 

Pamila  Vana,  New  Bern 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dick  Waghorne,  Graham 

David  Watrous,  New  Bern 

Deborah  WillarcJ,  New  Bern 

Libby  Wittmann,  New  Bern 

Suzy  Wolte,  Greenville 

Patricia  R.  Yiieck,  New  Bern 

Student 

Nick  Heitsch,  Elizabeth  City 


We're  Lookingfor  a  FewGood  Volunteers 

The  weather  t)utside  may  be  trighttul,  but  spring  is  around 
the  corner  with  a  bcuinty  ot  volunteer  opportunities  at 
Tryon  Palace  Historic  Sites  &.  Gardens.  If  you've  got  a  little 
free  time  and  a  lot  of  desire  to  be  part  of  the  exciting  things  that 
happen  every  day  at  North  Carolina's  first  capitol,  here  are  some  ot 
the  ways  we  can  make  use  of  your  services.  To  join  our  growing 
volunteer  corps  or  find  out  more  about  any  of  these  opportimities, 
contact  Fran  Campbell,  volunteer  coordinator,  at  (2  52)  5144951 : 

Gardeners:  Volunteers  to  help  with  replanting  of  the  1 0 
gardens  during  late  winter  and  early  spring. 

Garden  Guides:  On-call  volunteer  guides  to  provide 
scheduled  tours  of  the  gardens  and  to  answer  ciuestic:ins  regarding 
the  variety  of  plants  and  flowers.  Training  will  be  pro\ided. 

Young  Sprouts  (Young  Gardeners),  Dig  It 
(Archaeological  Project),  and  Summer  Day  Camp: 

Counselors  and  craft  aides  (minimLim  age  1 7  years)  to  assist  with 
these  programs  for  elementary  school  pupils. 

Data  Entry  and  Administrative  Assistance:  Research 

papers,  program  interpretations,  and  front  desk  telephone 
receptionist  are  just  a  few  administrative  positions  available. 

Library  Assistants/Research  Projects:  Looking  back 

into  the  history  of  North  Carolina  and  New  Bern  is  an  ongoing 
project  that  could  be  done  at  home. 

Front-Gate  Admission  Counters:  Admission  is  counted 
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A  small  army  of  volunteers  hc'(/)s  u'lth  the  monumental  ta\kof  makmg 
holiday  dec(miti(ms  each  Christmas.  It's  just  one  of  the  ways  Tryon  Palace 
Historic  Sites  &  Gardens  depends  cm  volunteers  throughoiU  the  year. 

whenever  our  gardens  are  open  free  to  the  public. 

Ushers:  Musical  events  on  the  Palace  grounds  often  rec]uire 
volunteers  to  assist  guests  with  seating  and  program  information.  ♦ 
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A  Tip  of  the  Hat . . .  and  the  Hat . . .  and  the  Hat . . . 

THE  LATEST  ADDITION  TO  TRYON  PALACE  COLLECTION  PROVIDES  A  QUIRKY 
BUT  OH-SO-STYLISH  —  CONNECTION  TO  THE  PAST 

By  Patricia  Speed  Hunter 

Two  generations  ago,  it  was  ladies 
in  hats  who  raised  Tryon  Palace 
from  the  ashes  —  ladies  in  hats 
and  gloves,  pumps  with  matching 
handbags,  and  elegant  but  understated 
jewelry.  These  were  the  ladies  ot  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 
the  Garden  Club,  the  North  Carolina 
Society  fc^r  the  Preservation  of 
Antic^uities,  and  the  Colonial  Dames. 

During  the  first  halt  of  the  20th 
century,  these  clubwomen  worked 
tirelessly  to  preserve  much  of  North 
Carolina's  cultural  and  historical  heritage 

—  particularly  Colonial  Gov.  William 
Tryon's  legendary  palace.  And  when  they 
rtiUed  up  the  sleeves  of  their  faultlessly 
tailored  suits  to  lobby  and  to  raise  funds, 
their  hats  were  firmly  —  and  ciecoratively 

—  on  their  heads. 
Tryon  Palace  Historic  Sites  &  Gardens 

recently  reconnected  with  that  part  of  its 
colorful  past  when  itacquirecH  a  selectitm 
of  millinery  that  graced  the  head  of  one  of 
its  greatest  patrons,  May  Gordon 
Kellenberger.  The  daughter  of  Palace 
benefactor  Maude  Moore  Latham,  Mrs. 
Kellenberger  carried  on  the  life's  work  of 
her  mother  —  rebuilding  the  Palace  —  after 
Mrs.  Latham's  death  in  1 951 .  She  and 
her  husband  guided  the  Palace's 
reconstruction  and  its  early  years  and 
created  a  trust  that  continues  to  nurture 
the  historic  site. 

"Mrs.  Kellenberger's  trademark  was  a 


May  Gordon  Kellenberger,  in  a  small  hat  with  a  short  veil,  stands  holding  a  hook  at  a  1 953 
Tryon  Palace  Commission  meeting.  Emma  Katie  Firstbrook,  a  childhood  friend  of  Maude 
Moore  Latham,  stands  to  Mrs.  Kellenberger's  right. 


little  flowered  hat,"  recalls  Alberta  Jt:>nes, 
a  New  Bern  nati\'e  whose  memory 
stretches  to  the  1 929  New  Bern  pageant 


that  generated  the  first  cash  gift  toward 
the  Palace  rect)nstruction.  "They  [the 
commission  members]  were  always 
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meticulously  dressed.  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  look  at  the  label  of  one  of 
her  hats  once.  It  was  a  Scaparelli,  a 
couture  label." 

The  20  lovingly  preserved  hats 
epitomize  not  only  Mrs.  Kellenherger's 
taste,  but  also  the  taste  of  1 950s  society  in 
general.  Most  are  blue  or  lavender;  a  few 
venture  into  reds  and  oranges. 

Many  have  small  net  veils,  and  almost 
all  have  a  floral  theme,  usually  a 
profusion  of  tiny  flowers.  Brimless,  they 
had  no  function  hut  to  frame  the  face  and 
flatter  the  wearer. 


Most  of  the  hats  were  purchased 
at  Montaldo's,  a  fine  depart- 
ment store  found  in  North 
Carolina's  larger  cities  until  the  1 980s. 

But  they  also  have  labels  that  evoke 
New  York  City  of  the  fifties:  Irene  of  New 
York,  Originals  by  Belaire,  Hattie 
Carnegie  Originals,  Gottlieb  of  New 
York,  Emme,  Trebor. 

Mrs.  Kellenherger's  cousin,  Martha 
Smith  Vaughan,  donated  the  hat 
collection  to  Tryon  Palace  Historic  Sites 
&  Gardens. 

They  had  been  stored  in  the 
Kellenberger  attic  in  Greensboro  —  all 
wrapped  in  carefully  labeled  hat  boxes  — 
since  Mrs.  Kellenherger's  death  in  1 978. 

"Cousin  May  Gordon  left  the  house 
and  everything  in  it  to  my  mother," 
explains  Mrs.  Smith  Vaughan. 

She  contacted  Tryon  Palace  now  that 
she  is  sorting  through  the  accumulated 
memorabilia  of  her  distinguished  family, 


because  she  says  that  her  mother,  Ruth 
Latham  Smith,  ultimately  wanted  Tryon 
Palace  to  receive  Mrs.  Kellenherger's  things. 


So  20  of  Mrs.  Kellenherger's 
trademark  hats,  some  that  may  ha\'e 
perched  on  her  head  while  she 
conducted  a  Palace  planning  meeting,  have 
come  into  the  Tryon  Palace  collection. 

"We're  delighted  to  receive  the  gift  of  a 
collection  of  hats  that  once  belonged  to 
May  Gordon  Kellenberger,"  says  Nancy 
Richards,  curator  of  collections. 

"We  plan  to  include  an  exhibit  that  will 
honor  the  work  of  Mrs.  Kellenberger  and 
her  mother,  Mrs.  Latham,  in  the  new 
North  Carolina  History  Education 
Center,  and  it  will  be  wonderful  to  show 
these  delightful  hats  in  that  exhibit." 

Until  that  exhibit,  the  hats  will  be 
stored  in  acid-tree  containers  in  climate- 
controlled  rooms,  as  all  of  Tryon  Palace's 
collections  are. 

But  for  now,  Tryon  Palace  archivist 
Dean  Knight  reports  a  steady  stream  of 
employees  through  his  office  to  view  the 


latest  acquisitions.  It  seems  the 
Kellenberger  hats  have  acquired  another 
generation  of  admirers  at  the  Palace.  ♦ 
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New  In 


The  Shops 


Cite  of  Lasting  Value 

Need  that  unique  special-occasion  gift 
that  you  just  can't  seem  to  find  among  all 
the  mass-produced  trinkets  at  the  21  st 
century  shopping  mall?  The  Crafts  and 
Garden  Shc:)p  on  the  grounds  of  Tryon 
Palace  Historic  Sites  &  Gardens,  North 
Carolina's  first  capitol,  is  the  place  to  look 
for  handcrafted  heirloom  gifts  this  winter. 
We've  got  a  wide  array  of  one-of  a-kind 
baskets,  weavings,  handmade  rag  dolls, 
forged  lanterns  and  oil  lamps,  beeswax 
candles,  and  hammered  candle  boxes  in 
stock  —  many  of  which  are  made  right  here 
by  Tryon  Palace's  own  skilled  craftspeople. 

What  better  way  to  warm  up  a  cold 
winter's  day  than  by  coming  to  watch  our 
talented  craftspeople  at  work,  followed  by  a 
stop  in  the  Crafts  and  Garden  Shop  for  a 
keepsake  souvenir  ofyour  visitf  (You  can 
even  make  arrangements  to  have  your 
favorite  craft  items  specially  made  to  order.) 

The  Crafts  and  Garden  Shop  is  open  1 0 
a.m.  to  5  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday, 
1  to  5  p.m.  Sunday.  And  don't  forget: 
Members  of  the  Tryon  Palace  Council  of 
Friends  always  receive  a  1 0  percent 
discount  on  shop  purchases.  ♦ 
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